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Dudley by several. Miss Martineau's above quoted
reference to the " exposure of poor Lord Dudley " has
in this la& connexion a certain interest, because all
mention of " Lord Saltream " was expunged from the
later editions published over the author's name. The
eccentricities of this unfortunate peer, who had been
one of the bittere& opponents of the Reform Bill and
died in a private asylum early in 1833, were recent
and notorious in the public mind. His appearance
in Godolphin was unmistakable.1 Alike his parentage,
early circumstances, political opinions and extra-
ordinary behaviour at dinner-parties were described so
faithfully, that one cannot but share Miss Martineau's
regret at the rather ta&eless use of unhappiness so
recent and so recognisable, nor wonder at its later
deletion. Other attempted identifications can be
ignored. It is safe to say that Lady ConSlance,
though the mouthpiece of many of Lady Blessington's
theories, was not a portrait of Lady Blessington, nor
was Godolphin himself D'Orsay.

Fortunately the drawing of analogies between the
charafters of various books and identification of
aftual persons are not really pertinent to the true
appreciation of Bulwer's fiftion. Its essential quality
lies in its blend of powerful descriptive writing
with continual and acute comments on social manners
as he observed them and on human nature as,
with uncanny shrewdness, he appraised it. MaU
tracers and Alice, being works more perfect of their
kind, are richer in these incidental observations than
the somewhat tentative Godolphin. But even this
book is far better furnished with worldly wisdom and
often disconcerting clear-sightedness than other more
famous novels of its day. That Bulwer should nowa-
days receive so little credit for his wisdom in gauging
humanity and for his importance as a witness to the

1 See VoL III of the firft edition, Chapter VIII and thereafter.